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their sole aim; in this they are all united; and for this alone is the society 
responsible. One may argue as a Unitarian, another as an Orthodox 
man ; one as a Protestant, another as a Papist ; one as a Christian, another as 
an infidel. The society is concerned not with their logic, but mainly with 
the conclusion of total abstinence to which all alike come ; and when there, 
every man, however unsound or frivolous his arguments may appear to his 
associates, is regarded as a good temperance man. 

Now, we claim the same indulgence for the friends of peace. They are 
aboring solely for the abolition of war, national war ; in this object they 
all unite; and for this alone is the peace society responsible. Its 
members, like those of the temperance society, may reason differently; 
and men often reach right conclusions by wrong or weak arguments ; but 
for their logic, whether sound or unsound, only the individuals who use it, 
should be held to any account. 

In this respect the cause of peace has been unfairly treated. If any of 
its friends argue from premises too high or too low, too broad or too 
narrow, forthwith the society itself has been reproached by all that 
disliked such logic. We would not endorse any wrong or feeble arguments ; 
but we let every one reach the conclusion of abstinence from war by such 
considerations as have the most influence over his own mind, and merely 
ask not to be held responsible ourselves for his logic. We are responsible 
for the result to which he comes in common with ourselves, but not for the 
way in which he reaches it. 

Some of our friends, arguing to our conclusion from the strict inviolability 
of human life, are met with the objection, that such a doctrine subverts or 
neutralizes civil government ; and we deem it an act of simple justice to 
let them, as we do in the following article, show how law can be enforced, 
and government maintained, without the sacrifice of human life. The 
argument will speak for itself; and even those who are not convinced, 
must acknowledge the writer's ability and candor. 



INVIOLABILITY OF HUMAN LIFE CONSISTENT WITH C1VJL 

GOVERNMENT. 

It is worthy of notice among the signs of the times, that there appears 
to be a widely extending disposition, both in this country and in Europe, 
to adopt the doctrine of the inviolability of human life. The general 
adoption of this doctrine would obviously produce, in its results, important 
modifications in the condition of civil society. This doctrine is not one of 
the doctrines of the American Peace Society; and yet it is supposed to be 
the case, that many of the decided friends of peace are favorable to it. In 
consequence of its indirect but close connection with the subject of peace, 
it may not be improper to say something upon it in the Advocate of Peace. 
It is not our intention, however, in what follows, to enter into a direct 
defence of the doctrine; but briefly to say something in answer to the 
question, which is often put, viz: How can law be enforced, and civil 
society sustained, consistently with the doctrine of the inviolability of 
human life? 

In answering this inquiry, I would remark, that those who hold to the 
doctrine of the inviolability of human life, are not to be confounded with 
the strict non-resistants. The latter are understood to reject punishment 
altogether, in all its forms and degrees. The former, considered as a 
distinct moral sect or party, hold to the right and propriety of inflicting any 
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form and degree of punishment, which can be inflicted, short of the 
extinction of life, and consistently with justice and love. Accordingly on 
this system we retain all the forms of punishment, which can now be 
properly inflicted in support of society and its institutions, excepting 
the single punishment of death. It would, therefore, be a reasonable 
presumption, that human ingenuity, with such a wide field as this to operate 
in, would be able to infuse into its code of punishments terror enough to 
restrain malefactors. It is the opinion of those who maintain the doctrine 
of the inviolability of human life, that this would be found to be the result, 
if the experiment were fairly made. 

In the second place, it may be regarded as rather a prevalent opinion at 
the present time, even among those who hold to the doctrine of capital 
punishment, that it ought not to be inflicted except in the case of the crime 
of murder in the first degree. Now, although there are different opinions 
on the subject, there seems to be no decisive evidence, that capital 
punishment has really and practically more terror and more restraining 
power for the murderer, than imprisonment for life. Certain it is, that 
under certain circumstances, it loses its effect almost altogether. But 
leaving this view of the matter out of sight, we may remark here, that men 
are not naturally murderers. On the contrary, the great body of men, 
when their feelings are not perverted and exasperated by ill usage and 
oppression, are kind and charitable to their fellow-men, and are disposed 
to do what is just and right. Murderers, therefore, especially in those 
communities where the laws are equal, and where education and religion 
are diffused, must necessarily be few. Is it possible, that the great mass 
of society, numbering thousands to one, cannot, by the union of consultation 
and effort, contrive a system of measures which will protect them against 
the attacks of this small number, without resorting to the barbarous and 
morally questionable method of capital punishment? It is true, that the 
malefactor, in his attempts at escape, has the advantage, if we may call it 
such, of aiming at the principle of life ; that is to say, he threatens to kill, 
and he will kill, or attempt to kill, if he cannot otherwise secure his object; 
but this advantage is more than met and compensated by the superior 
numbers, the skill and the activity of the other party ; saying nothing 01 
the rectitude of their cause, which in such a contest makes a great 
difference. The advantage is so great, that, in almost all eases, the success 
may be regarded as entirely certain. 

Pacts have been related to me, or have come under my notice, which 
might be adduced to illustrate what I mean. I will mention one here. A 
number of years since, an individual of my acquaintance became partially 
insane. His insanity, as is sometimes the case, appeared to be limited to 
one subject; but it, nevertheless, assumed such a character, that the 
neighbors justly regarded it unsafe for him to be at large. The man, 
though of small stature, was remarkable for his muscular powers and 
activity, and was by no means wanting in intellect and sagacity. On 
learning what was on foot, he declared his determination not to be taken, 
and armed himself with a loaded gun. , It was decided by the people, that 
it was necessary for him to be taken ; but no one thought of taking or ot 
endangering his life. Accordingly a considerable number of persons began 
to surround the house. The man escaped to his barn; which was unfinished 
and open; and getting upon one of the large beams with his loaded gun, 
threatened immediate death to any one who should approach him. But 
the prudence and perseverance of the persons, who had it in charge to 
take him, finally prevailed; and although the circumstances were as 
unfavorable to such a result, as could well be imagined, he was captured 
and confined without injury to himself, or any of the party. It is an old 
saying, " where there is a will, there is a way ; " and I have often thought, in 
contemplating this and other similar cases, if society had the fixed 
determination to sustain law without deliberately destroying life, there 
would probably be no great difficulty in effecting it. 
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I would observe, in the third place, that in adopting a code of punishment, 
which should exclude that of death, it might be necessary to remodel and 
improve the state of things in other respects. It would be necessary that 
education should be more generally diffused, and of a higher order It would 
be necessary, that the gospel, with all its restraining and consoling power, 
should be preached more widely and faithfully. There would be need, 
not only of a more effective ministry, but of a renovated church. And 
furthermore, men must no longer be compelled to take part in wars, those 
scenes of suffering and schools of crime; nor be longer ground down by 
unnecessary and cruel taxation ; but be permitted to feel that they are men, 
and have the rights of men, and to taste the pleasures of peace, intelligence, 
and domestic bliss. And these and similar favorable results, which would 
have a great influence in support of society, would easily, and almost 
necessarily follow a change of doctrine and practice in relation to human 
life. Society exists, and must in the nature of things always exist ; it is 
impossible to destroy it; and the moment the doctrine of the inviolability 
of human life is established, thus diminishing the violent coercive remedies 
of evil, these other influences of a milder character, but of no less efficacy, 
will be found immediately to become ascendant in position and in power. 
And men would then begin for the first time to reflect with universal 
astonishment, that it had been for thousands of years the great business of 
the human race to destroy their brethren. 

It may be observed, further, that the dangers which might temporarily 
result to society, whether more or less, in altering and rectifying its position, 
would be found to result, in a considerable degree, from the wrong course, 
which has been hitherto pursued. And, therefore, in the investigation of 
ultimate principles, such dangers cannot very properly be brought up as an 
argument against them. The doctrine and the practice of war, and the 
inhumanity of the existing codes of punishment, have given immense 
activity and energy to the malevolent principles of our nature. The 
existing state of things constitutes a sort of barbaric training or education 
of the popular mind, the result of which is to render man wild, cruel, and 
reckless of human life. Fortifications, ships of war, military reviews, are 
constantly presented to the notice of people; the gallows and the guillotine 
are often put in requisition for the performance of their destructive works ; 
since the world began there has hardly been a cessation of the terrible 
scenes of the battle-field ; history is but little less than a record of the 
destruction of human life; poetry, romance, novels, all derive their 
influence, in a considerable degree, from the scenes of cruelty and 
bloodshed which they relate. Under such wide-spread influences 
constantly operating, is it wonderful, that a portion of the community 
should become cruel, easily exasperated, and murderous. Now in changing 
our position from that of the destruction to that of the preservation of life, 
we must expect to run some hazard, and to incur some temporary suffering, 
resulting from the terrible error of our former doctrine and practice. But 
this evil would exist only for a time ; it would pass away for the most part, 
with a single generation. 

In order to render society more entirely secure under the operation of 
the doctrine of the inviolability of human life, it may be remarked, further, 
that the police regulations, instituted for that purpose, would very properly 
be extended and strengthened. The individuals composing the police, 
should be men of principle and character; and they should always be 
pledged to be ready to incur the hazard of losing their own lives in the 
support of the laws, without aiming at the principle of life in the malefactor. 
There would be a greatness and a terrible power in this principle ; resulting, 
in its immediate and its incidental effects, in the complete and undoubted 
support of social and civil institutions. When the criminal should see 
himself surrounded by the administrators of law and justice; when he should 
see clearly that, by killing others, he would only add crime to crime, without 
the least possibility of escape, overwhelmed by the sense of his weakness as 
well as his guilt, and by the moral grandeur of the scene around him, his 
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weapons would fall powerless from his hands, and he would yield himselt 
into the hands of his opposers. And this result will present itself as still 
more certain, when we consider that the administrators of the law are 
permitted, in consistency with the great principle under consideration, to 
take any restrictive and punitive measures whatever, short of the extinction 
of life, which can be taken consistently with love and justice. 

One thing remains to be added. The advocates of the doctrine of the 
inviolability of human life, so far as I have been able to learn, are willing 
to admit, that civil society ought to be sustained, and must be sustained at 
all hazards. And if, in connection with a fair experiment made on the 
basis of the inviolability of human life, it should be found, that society 
could not. be thus sustained, they would regard that result as a strong, and 
perhaps a decisive argument, against their views. But what they ask as 
men and as Christians, as friends of good order and of human happiness, 
and what they have a right to ask, is, that the experiment should be made. 
In the name of the author of the religion of peace, and in that, too, of bleeding 
humanity, they earnestly demand, that the experiment may at last be 
tried, whether men cannot exist on the earth, without the destruction of 
their fellow-men. The experiment for six thousand years has been wholly 
on the other side. Wars have never ceased for any length of time. The 
instruments of death by sea and by land, have always been in operation. 
The earth has been covered with blood. They do not believe, that this 
state of things is destined to continue always; and with the views they 
entertain, it is not to be expected, that they will rest, until in this and other 
lands, human life is declared and held inviolable; leaving with entire 
confidence the result to the favor of God, and the unknown experience of 
the future. A. K. 



A KISS FOR A BLOW. 

We have read with much pleasure a little work under this title from the 
pen of H. C. Wright, designed by a series of simple and touching stories, 
to teach children "how to prevent quarrelling." It breathes the pure spirit 
of the gospel, or we know not what the gospel is. We commend it, as 
likely to do good, and only good, to all readers, whether old or young; and 
sorry should we be if prejudice against the author's views on certain other 
topics should obstruct the circulation of this book. It ought to go into 
every juvenile and Sabbath school library in Christendom. Let a whole 
generation be trained in the spirit of this book ; and there would be few 
more quarrels among individuals, and no wars among nations. We give 
as a specimen the story from which the book seems to have derived its 
name. 

" I once lived in Boston, and was one of the city school committee. I 
used to visit some of the public schools of the city almost every day, and 
spend a few minutes in each school talking with the children on peace and 
temperance. The children understood that, when I came into the schools, 
they were at liberty to ask me questions pertaining to temperance or peace. 
They generally had some questions to ask. 

One day I visited one of the primary schools. There were about fifty 
children in it, between four and eight years old. "Children," said I, "have 
any of you a question to ask to-day?" — "Please tell us," said a little boy, 
" what is meant by ' overcoming evil with good ? ' " — " I am glad," said I, 
"you have asked that question; for I love to talk to you about peace, and 
show you how to settle all difficulties without fighting." I went on, and 
tried to show them what the precept meant, and how to apply it, and carry 
it out I was trying to think of something to make it plain to the children, 
when the following incident occurred : 
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